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cracies and dictatorships depend for their decisions on the
will of a few men, or the will of one man consulting two
or three colleagues. We see Mr. Chamberlain consulting
Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare, and
with them taking decisions of which even the remainder
of the Cabinet was unaware. But was Mr. Chamberlain a
tyrant because he flew to Berchtesgaden with Sir Horace
Wilson, while the chief experts in the Foreign Office were
left behind, and while a powerful Press was demanding
that we should support the Czechs? Certainly not. The
role was forced on him by the pressure of events. It is a
true and sinister paradox that if he had not acted as a
dictator, a minority of mugwumps would have forced us
into war against the will of the people.

Finally, one has an impression of the large amount of
real understanding and goodwill existing to-day amongst
the peoples of Europe. I was in Italy during September.
Not by a word or look was I ever made to feel that I might
soon be a potential enemy. It was the same in England,
in France, and in Germany, where no one thought of
transferring political prejudice to their individual contacts
with visitors. People travel more. The horizons of good-
will have enlarged, in spite of mephitic clouds of propa-
ganda (on both sides), and in spite of German arrogance.

In spite also of the failure of the Czechs as rulers. As
masters of Czechs-Slovakia, they behaved in an intolerable
way to all their minorities.* Nor did they learn wisdom
when German troops began to march into the Sudetenland.
It would be a weary and fruitless task to apportion respon-
sibility as between the intrigues of the Czechs and the
intrigues of their enemies: the fact remains that the Czech
Government could not placate the autonomists of either
Slovakia or Ruthenia, where confusion became worse con-
founded from October, 1938, to March, 1939.
* See Appendix IV.